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In  spite  of  general  dislocation  caused  by  the  war,  the  trade  of  Bris- 
tol during  the  calendar  year  1914  was  fairly  well  maintained. 
Although  imports  show  a  slight  decrease,  the  registered  tonnage  was 
400,000  more  than  that  of  1913.  While  general  exports  for  the  last 
two  years  show  but  little  variation,  the  declared  exports  to  the 
United  States  have  practically  doubled. 

From  January  to'  July,  1914,  trade  conditions  were  normal,  but 
with  the  outbreak  of  war  the  outlook  suddenly  changed  and  the  un- 
certainty caused  a  temporary  scare  in  some  trades,  especially  that  of 
provisions  and  staple  articles. 

Industrial  conditions  from  August  to  December  were  unprece- 
dented. Recruiting  brought  about  a  scarcity  of  and  an  increase 
in  the  cost  of  labor;  raw  materials  have  constantly^  advanced  in 
price,  and  some  trades  have  met  with  considerable  difficulties  in  ob- 
taining supplies  owing  to  curtailment  of  the  North  Sea  traffic  and 
cutting  off  of  barley  supplies  from  the  Black  Sea.  Exports  to  the  C^on- 
tinent'have  been  almost  entirely  suspended.  The  trade  with  New 
Zealand  and  Australia  has  suffered  from  reduced  service  by  shipping 
lines. 

Such  industries  as  have  yielded  Government  supplies  during  the 
war  have  been  receiving  as  many  orders  as  they  can  deliver,  but  those 
producing  luxuries  and  such  commodities  as  are  not  absolute  neces- 
sities were  quite  out  of  the  market. 

Trade  in  Staple  Articles  Shov^rs  Surprising  Increases. 

Among  the  staples  of  the  Bristol  shipping  trade  are  grain,  oil, 
fruit,  and  timber.  The  trade  in  these  staple  articles  shows  in  some 
instances  surprising  increases.  For  instance,  the  imports  of  bananas 
amounted  to  more  than  3,000,000  bunches,  which  is  a  large  increase, 
and  petroleum  increased  by  20,000  tons. 

The  stoppage  of  sugar  imports  was  only  temporary.  This  trade 
would  have  shown  a  loss  had  not  the  "  Royal  Commission  on  Sugar 
Supply"  ordered  several  cargoes  into  Avonmouth,  with  the  result 
that  the  total  figures  of  the  year  show  an  increase  of  5,000  tons. 

The  timber  trade  was  fair  at  the  beginning  of  1914,  but  was  later 
crippled  by  the  war,  resulting  in  a  decrease  of  20,000  loads  in  import 
figures. 
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The  following  data  indicate  the  condition  of  Bristol's  trade  for 
the  calendar  years  1913  and  1014: 


Itcnis. 


Kegislcred  tonnape ; 

Number  ol  vessels 

Total  impofls  (foreign) tons. . 

Total  export  (forcik'n) do. . . 

Kevenue  Irom  docks  and  city  dues 


1913 


2, 558, 028 

9,053 

1,S7S,S39 

303, 613 

i'j31, 150 


?,903,0S9 

8,882 

1,749,630 

2S9, 13S 

S928, 187 


The  decrease  in  revenue  from  dues  for  docks  and  city  dues  in 
comparison  to  the  tonnage  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  a  large 
number  of  vessels  entered  in  ballast  to  load. 

Diversified  Industries. 

The  industries  of  Bristol  are  unusual  for  their  variety.  There  are 
no  extremes  of  high  pressure  and  depression  such  as  are  felt  in 
places  depending  upon  a  limited  number  of  industries.  It  is 
primarily  an  importing  center.  Its  population  has  doubled  in  the 
past  25  years  ancl  according  to  the  last  census  was  357,000. 

Agriculture  is  the  primary  industry  in  the  West  of  England, 
Avhere  it  is  notable  for  its  diversity.  Dairying  and  cattle  and  sheep 
raising  are  carried  on  in  Somersetshire.  The  Cheddar  cheese  indus- 
try is  situated  there. 

These  farmers  had  a  good  season  in  1914,  so  far  as  weather  and 
crops  were  concerned,  but  the  financial  upset,  the  mobilization  for 
war,  and  the  calling  up  of  reserves  created  a  shortage  of  farm  labor. 

The  harvest,  on  the  whole,  was  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  for 
many  years.  The  yield  of  corn  was  good,  although  root  crops  were 
poor  on  account  of  drought.  Fruit  crops  were  abundant  and  excel- 
lent in  qualit}^,  with  the  exception  of  apples,  which  Avere  injured 
by  a  May  frost.  Wheat  prices  were  directly  upset  by  the  war.  Cereal 
prices  for  the  past  three  years  have  steadil}?^  increased,  as  will  be  seen 
by  the  following  figures  given  per  quarter:  Wheat,  1912.  $9.G6;  1913, 
$7.55;  1914,  $10.52;  barley,  1912,  $6.94;  1913,  $0.29;  1914,  $7.21; 
oats,  1912,  $4.06;  1913;  $4.46;  1914;  $6.31. 

Fertilizer  Trade — Oil  Seeds  and  Cakes. 

The  manufacture  of  fertilizers  is  an  important  industry  in  this 
district  and  considerable  business  is  done  with  the  surrounding  agri- 
cultural sections.  The  adoption  of  up-to-date  machinery  is  becoming 
more  general,  and  in  some  cases  local  fertilizer  manufacturers  have 
completely  renovated  their  plants.  Bristol  is  beginning  to  realize  the 
necessity  of  equaling  foreign  competitors  in  this  respect.  There  has 
been  a  decrease  in  exports  and  an  increase  in  home  consumption. 

Seed  crushing  and  oil-cake  manufacture  is  carried  on  at  Avon- 
mouth  and  Bristol.  There  is  considerable  trade  with  the  surrounding 
agricultural  districts.  Several  industries  in  this  city  are  using  by- 
products. The  import  of  oilseeds  in  1913  and  1914,  respectively,  was 
74,470  and  05,925  tons;  of  soya  beans,  6,246  and  5,264  tons. 

The  collieries  employ  about  2,000  miners  within  a  short  distance  of 
Bristol,  and  10,000  tons  are  produced  normally  per  week.  The  in- 
dustry has  gradually  been  modernized.  Coal  obtained  from  the  deep 
mining  required  is  very  hard,  and  makes  a  hot  but  durable  fire.  The 
principal  coal-mining  centers  in  this  consular  district  are  Somerset 
and  the  Forest  of  Dean. 
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Timber  and  Deals — Furniture  and  Cabinetwork. 

Numerous  sawmills,  pianino-  and  molding  works,  and  door  and  sash 
factories  are  located  in  this  consular  district.  Cabinetmaking  is  an 
important  industry,  both  higli-class  furniture  and  the  less  expensive 
sorts  being  produced.  Another  incUistry  here  is  the  manufacture  of 
wood  chairs.  <  ^3 

In  spite  of  high  prices,  at  the  beginning  of  1914  there  were 
prospects  for  a  satisfactory  year  in  the  timber  trade,  with  a  volume 
of  traffic  exceeding  those  of  several  years  past.  At  the  end  of  July, 
1914,  there  was  an  increase  of  nearly  17,000  loads,  but  this  was  later 
turned  into  a  decrease  of  approximately  20,000.  The  cause  of  this 
was  the  interference  with  supplies  from  Petrograd,  Riga,  and  Fin- 
land, which  were  closed  to  export  in  July,  1914,  and  from  Sweden, 
which  has  been  cut  off  since  last  iNovember,  The  White  Sea  district 
of  Russia,  the  United  States,  and  Canada  are  now  depended  upon  as 
sources  of  supply. 

The  imports  of  sugar  for  1913  and  1914,  respectively,  were  85,929 
and  19,043  tons.  The  manufacture  of  chocolate,  cocoa,  and  confec- 
tionery, for  which  Bristol  is  an  important  center,  depends  largely 
upon  sugar  for  its  raAv  material.  The  confectionery  industry  was 
more  seriously  affected  by  the  v^ar  than  any  other.  When  supplies 
of  sugar  were  cut  off,  and  its  cost  increased  from  250  to  300  per  cent, 
manufacturers  had  considerable  difficulty  in  obtaining  an  advance  in 
selling  prices  of  goods  which  had  retailed  at  2  cents  an  ounce. 

Although  at  higher  prices,  large  supplies  of  sugar  are  now  ob- 
tained from  new  sources — Java,  Mauritius,  and  the  United  States — ■ 
and  stocks  have  been  obtainable  at  prices  about  double  those  pre- 
vailing prior  to  the  war. 

Bristol  Important  Center  for  Provision  Trader 

Bristol  is  an  important  ceriter  for  the  provision  trade,  and  there 
are  large  bacon-curing  establishments  in  the  city.  Canada  for  many 
years  found  Bristol  her  best  market  for  butter.  About  5,000  tons  a 
year,  or  50  to  GO  per  cent  of  the  total  quantity  the  Dominion  ex- 
ported, was  handled  at  this  port,  as  w^eli  as  twenty  to  twenty-five 
thousand  tons  of  cheese  per  annum,  and  large  consignments  of  bacon, 
apples,  cattle,  and  sheep. 

In  1913  Bristol  stood  second  on  the  list  of  British  ports  for  the 
importation  of  cheese  from  all  ])arts  of  the  world.  Australia  is  now 
being  looked  to  to  replace  the  decreased  supplies  from  Canada. 

The  chief  imports  of  provisions  for  the  calendar  years  1913  and 
1914  were  as  follows : 


Articles. 

1913 

1914 

BuMer 

.      tons 

515 
16, 790 

9, 775 

5,£0G 

640 

5, 733 

1,185 

775 

Cher-^o                       

do.... 

15, 759- 

I.ird        

do.... 

8,427 

Meats: 

do 

5,183 

Pultod 

do.... 

362 

do.... 

7,568 

Canned  

do.... 

1,200 

Total            

40,564 

39,274 

Difficulties  Adjusted  by  Wholesale  Association. 

When  the  uncertainty  of  war  resulted  in  a  panic  on  the  part  of 
well-to-do  buyers  to  secure  extra  stores  of  provisions,  causing  ab- 
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r.ormal  advance  in  prices,  general  meetings  of  the  Wholesale  Associa- 
tion were  held  dail}',  and  by  mutual  agreement  trade  difficulties  were 
adjusted.  By  the  middle  of  September  the  provision  trade  had  re- 
sumed a  more  satisfactory  basis,  and  more  moderate  prices  were 
graduall}^  resumed. 

Xormandy  fresh  Ijutter,  in  November,  was  actually  cheaper  in 
several  grades  than  it  was  in  Novem})er,  1913.  Danish  butter,  how- 
ever, was  more  expensive  by  $1.46  to  $1.70.  The  price  of  Australian 
has  advanced,  and  it  is  re])orted  that  the  shipment  of  a  considerable 
Quantity  has  been  prevented  b}^  lack  of  steamship  accommodations. 
Bacon  is  48  cents  dearer  than  it  was  a  year  ago.  Fresh  eggs  are 
cheaper,  but  others  are  slightly  more  expensive  than  last  year. 

Arrangements  for  Handling  Frozen  Produce. 

Arrangements  for  handling  frozen  produce  at  this  port  were  made 
after  a  thorough  investigation  of  various  methods  in  operation  else- 
where. Stores  are  constructed  on  the  quay  wall,  alongside  steam- 
ship berths,  with  raihvay  access  on  either  side  from  the  verandas 
of  the  stores,  thus  enabling  produce  to  be  delivered  and  conveyed 
to  refrigerated  railway  cars  with  little,  if  any,  expense.  It  is  kept 
in  a  frozen  state  from  the  time  of  shipment  in  Australia  until  arrival 
at  the  retailers. 

Owing  to  the  increase  in  the  importation  of  frozen  produce  at 
Avonmouth  the  dock  committee  found  it  necessary  to  enlarge  the 
present  cold-storage  accommodations  at  Roj'^al  Edward  Dock,  and 
plans  were  drawn  up  for  a  warehouse  of  seven  floors,  215  feet  long, 
.105  feet  deep,  and  100  feet  high.  The  three  upper  floors  are  to  be 
insulated  for  frozen  produce. 

The  lower  portion,  which  will  for  the  present  be  used  only  for 
storing  general  goods,  w411  be* capable  of  conversion  into  cold  stores 
as  the  increase  of  trade  necessitates,  and  Avill  provide  for  a  further 
area  sufficient  to  accommodate  250,000  carcasses. 

Fruit  Service  to  Central  America  and  Jamaica. 

A  weekly  fruit  service  between  Central  America  and  Jamaica  and 
Bristol  yields  a  banana  cargo  averaging  70,000  bunches.  Commenc- 
ing in  1001,  the  importation  of  bananas  has  risen  from  630,000 
bunches  for  the  first  complete  year  to  3,119,306  bunches  during  1911. 
The  imports  of  bananas  in  1913  amounted  to  2,683.839  bunches. 

In  oranges  and  lemons  the  regular  trade  averages  250.000  to 
270,000  boxes  per  annum.  The  dried-fruit  trade  developed  through 
tlie  docks  is  substantial,  currants  alone  running  to  about  5,000  tons 
per  annum.  Australia,  Spain,  and  the  Mediterranean  ports,  as  well 
as  North  and  Central  America  and  the  AVest  Indies,  contribute  to 
Bristol's  fruit  supplies. 

Tank  steamers  in  the  Bristol  trade  bring  ]3etroleum  from  Port 
Arthur,  Tex.,  Philadelphia,  New  York;  New  Orleans,  and  Mexico. 
Depots  at  Avonmouth  and  Portishead  have  assumed  large  dimen- 
sions. The  Portishead  depot  does  a  large  business  in  gasoline  (or 
jDctrol). 

There  are  22  oil  tanks  at  Avonmouth  with  storage  capacity  for 
12,000,000  gallons  of  petroleum.  Portishead  has  five  tanks,  holding 
3,000,000  gallons  of  motor  spirit. 
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Tanning  Industry  Modernized. 

Tanning  is  a  long  established  industry  wliich  has  gradually  under- 
gone modernization  in  the  district.  Besides  tanning  hides  on  the 
premises,  several  firms  do  a  considerable  business  as  factors  and  sup- 
pliers to  shoemakers.  The  boot  and  shoe  industries  are  situated  in 
the  center  of  Bristol,  and  at  Kingswood,  just  outside  the  city. 

In  meeting  American  competition,  these  shoe  factories  modernized 
their  plants  and  altered  the  style  of  their  products,  popular  taste 
having  been  influenced  by  American  models. 

The  manufacturers  of  boots  and  shoes  in  the  Kingswood  district 
are  reported  to  have  had  a  satisfactory  year.  The  congestion  in 
other  centers,  where  Government  demands  have  been  particularly 
heavy,  has  caused  many  buyers  of  the  ordinary  classes  of  goods  to 
seek  them  in  that  district.  It  is  questionable,  however,  if  local  manu- 
facturers Vvill  be  able  to  cope  with  the  demand  for  goods  other  than 
those  of  a  military  character,  as  additional  army  orders  have  been 
coming  into  this  neighborhood  of  late.  As  soon  as  the  demand  for 
army  boots  set  in  large  contracts  were  received  from  both  the  British 
and  French  Governments,  with  the  result  that  in  October,  November, 
and  December  manufacturers  experienced  the  busiest  trade  of  the 
year.  The  general  trade  since  September  has  been  almost  normal, 
but  the  export  trade  has  suffered  considerably. 

The  chief  difficulties  to  be  contended  with  by  the  local  industry 
have  been  the  steady  increase  in  the  cost  of  leather  and  the  shortage 
of  labor. 

Bristol  Headquarters  for  Totacco  Industry. 

Tobacco  holds  the  most  conspicuous  place  among  Bristol's  indus- 
tries. This  city  is  the  headquarters  for  the  associated  undertakings 
under  the  name  of  the  Imperial  Tobacco  Co.  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland. 

Since  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  some  of  the  factories  have  received 
large  tobacco  orders  for  the  army  and  nav}^  As  a  tobacco  port  Bris- 
tol has  insufilcient  bonded  warehouse  accommodation,  and  the  erec- 
tion of  new  warehouses  by  the  Bristol  corporation  has  been  under 
consideration  for  a  long  time,  but  has  not  yet  matured. 

The  duty  paid  on  tobacco  alone  during  1914  was  $30,077,077. 

The  1914  trade  in  motor  vehicles  may  be  divided  into  two  distinct 
periods,  namely :  January  to  August,  when  there  was  an  unusually 
good  demand  for  both  pleasure  and  commercial  vehicles ;  and  August 
to  December,  when  the  demand  for  pleasure  cars  for  private  cus- 
tomers, both  for  the  home  and  export  trade,  instantly  ceased,  and  an 
enormous  demand  for  commercial  vehicles  abruptly  arose,  creating  a 
"  boom." 

Some  sources  of  information  uphold  the  view  that  it  is  not  likely 
that  many  of  the  cars  bought  up  by  the  Government  and  shipped 
abroad  will  be  returned  in  fit  condition  for  service,  and  that  there 
must  consequently  be  a  considerable  demand  for  vehicles  to  replace 
them. 
Building  of  Railway  Cars,  Aeroplanes,  Motor  Cycles. 

The  building  of  railway  rolling  stock,  tramcars,  and  omnibuses  is 
an  allied  industry.  Biplanes  and  monoplanes  are  manufactured  at 
Filton.    Two  of  the  Bristol  monoplanes  secured  awards  in  the  army 
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trials  of  1911.  Various  European  powers  have  bought  largely  of 
Bristol  aeroplanes,  and  some  foreign  officers  have  attended  the  com- 
pany's schools  of  training. 

The  building  of  motor  cycles  is  also  carried  on  at  Bristol,  employ- 
ing about  GOO  persons.  The  Bristol-built  cycles  have  found  a  steadily 
increasing  demand. 

The  war  had  a  depressing  effect  on  large  engineering  enterprises, 
both  private  and  public,  and  few  new  contracts  vrere  made. 

Owing  to  extensive  deposits  of  color-producing  mineral  substances 
worked  in  this  locality,  Bristol  is  a  leading  center  of  the  earth-color 
industry  of  Great  Britain.    Trade  has  been  carried  on  with  all  in- 
dustrial countries. 
To  Develop  Aniline  Dye  Industry  on  Large  Scale. 

In  chemical  colors,  the  cessation  of  imports  from  Germany  of 
chemical  and  aniline  dj^es  necessar}'  for  the  manufacture  of  lake 
colors  tended  to  bring  about  practically  a  complete  stoppage  of 
manufacture.  The  famine  in  aniline  dyes  paralyzed  such  industries 
as  the  textile  dj^eing  trade,  wall-paper  manufacture,  paper  and 
leather  staining,  and  pigment  lake  manufacture.  This  affected  be- 
tween 1,000,000  and  2,000,000  workers  and  brought  about  Government 
action  toward  home  manufacture  of  aniline  dyes  on  a  large  scale. 

The  manufacture  of  cotton  cloth  is  carried  on  at  Barton  Hill. 
This  mill  has  a  capacity  of  160  bales  a  week,  engages  80,000  spindles, 
and  employs  1,200  persons.  In  other  parts  of  the  city  flax  and  hemp 
form  the  basis  of  operations. 

In  the  hemp  and  flax  trade  thei-e  have  been  serious  fluctuations 
in  raw-material  markets  and  dislocation  of  labor  conditions  by  re- 
cruiting. Many  spinners  and  weavers  were  requisitioned  for  Gov- 
ernment work,  and  these  have  been  busy,  in  some  cases  working  over- 
time. 

The  clothing  trade  up  to  the  end  of  July,  although  not  so  good  as 
in  1013,  was  fair.  During  the  first  few  months  of  1914  there  were 
signs  of  a  revival  in  the  export  trade  to  South  Africa,  but  the  out- 
break of  war  changed  all  prospects,  with  the  result  that  this  trade 
was  not  up  to  the  average  by  the  end  of  December.  An  immediate 
effect  of  the  war  was  a  certain  amount  of  short-time  employment, 
but  this  ceased  upon  the  demand  created  for  military  equipment, 
which  absorbed  most  of  the  output  of  the  whole  trade. 
Manufacture  of  Cloth  at  Stroud. 

The  principal  seat  of  the  West  of  England  cloth  manufacture  is  at 
Stroud,  Gloucestershire,  whose  goods  are  widel}'^  known.  There  are 
many  extensive  mills,  emplojnng  several  thousand  hands.  The 
Stroud  industry  is  especially  known  for  its  broadcloth.  Scarlet 
dyeing  has  for  man}^  years  been  a  specialty,  the  water  being  believed 
to  possess  some  peculiarity  which  imparts  a  tone  of  color  not  obtain- 
able elsewhere. 

A  large  business  in  wholesale  ready-made  clothing  is  also  carried 
on  in  the  Stroud  district.  The  value  of  woolen  goods  exported  to  the 
United  States  in  1914  was  $137,475. 

One  of  the  most  extensive  plants  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  the 
manufacture  of  galvanized  iron  is  in  this  district,  and  there  are 
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exports  to  Canada,  South  Africa,  Australia,  and  Argentina,  as  well 
as  other  countries. 

Bristol  goes  far  back  in  history  as  a  center  for  the  manufacture 
of  soap,  in  which  there  is  an  important  home  and  export  trade. 

Another  industry  of  some  importance,  with  good  export  trade,  is 
the  manufacture   of  Avaterproof   goods   and  numerous   varieties   of 
articles  in  Avhich  india  rubber  is  used. 
Gas  Price  Reduced;  Residuals  Utilized. 

The  price  of  gas  in  Bristol  has  gradually  been  reduced  to  $0.49 
per  1,000.  Users  of  500,000  cubic  feet,  however,  pay  only  $0.37  per 
1,000,  and  this  is  the  price  charged  for  gas  for  power  purposes. 

Considerable  business  has  developed  in  the  utilization  of  residuals. 
Tar  serves  as  the  basis  of  an  iinj^ortant  industry  in  this  city,  and  is 
finding  wide  use  as  a  material  for  waterproofing  macadamized  roads. 

Electrical  energy  is  supplied  for  dock  work  at  Bristol  and  Avon- 
mouth,  and  the  current  in  the  latter  case  has  to  be  conveyed  through 
underground  cables,  specially  insulated,  a  distance  of  fully  8  miles. 

The  Bristol  Tramways  &  Carriage  Co.  is  privately  owned,  but  steps 
were  taken  in  1914  with  a  view  to  its  purchase  by  the  municipality. 

The  Bristol  water  consumjjtion  averages  about  10,000,000  gallons 
a  day,  or  about  23  gallons  per  head  of  the  population  served.  The 
reliability  and  purity  of  this  service  has  been  one  of  the  factors 
contributing  to  Bristol's  high  standard  of  health. 

Bristol's  Advantages  in  Water  Transportation. 

Bristol  has  many  advantages  as  to  safety  and  approaches  for  navi- 
gation. The  Bristol  Channel  and  River  Avon,  through  which  the 
city  docks  are  approached,  are  well  buoyed  and  lighted.  The  port 
has  an  extensive  serving  area,  adequate  dock  accommodations  and 
rail  and  water  connections.  Eapid  dispatch  is  afforded  steamers 
with  general  cargoes;  modern  appliances  enable  large  vessels  to  be 
discharged  and  loaded  in  a  short  time.  Ocean  steamship  berths  are 
directly  connected  by  dock  lines  with  railway  main  lines.  No  cartage 
is  required,  and  handling  is  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

The  docks  are  grouped  and  uniformly  linked  with  stations  of  the 
principal  English  railways,  such  as  the  Great  Western,  Midland, 
London  &  Northwestern,  London  &  Southv/estern,  Somerset  &  Dorset, 
Great  Eastern,  and  Great  Central. 

By  these  routes  all  kinds  of  merchandise,  including  fresh  and 
frozen  meats  and  other  perishable  goods,  are  dispatched  to  London, 
the  Midlands,  the  south  and  southwest  of  England,  and  South  Wales. 
Regular  and  frequent  continental  and  coasting  lines  enter  the  port, 
and  there  is  close  communication  w^ith  the  mining  districts  of  South 
Wales,  Cardiff,  Newport,  and  Swansea.  Large  and  increasing  quan- 
tities of  grain,  provisions,  and  general  merchandise  from  the  United 
States,  Canada,  Australia,  and  NeAV  Zealand  are  distributed  by  these 
means. 
Extensive  Population  Served. 

Vessels  are  constantly  trading  by  means  of  Severn  navigation  and 
allied  canals  to  Lydney,  Stroud,  Sharpness,  Gloucester,  Tewkesbury, 
Worcester,  Newnham,  Droitwich,  Stratford-on-Avon,  Stourport, 
Kidderminster,    Birmingham,    Wolverhampton,    Walsall,    and    the 
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manufacturing  districts  generally.  The  extensive  population  served 
is  indicated  as  follows:  Within  a  radius  of  50  miles,  2,500,000;  75 
miles,  5,120,000 ;  100  miles,  10,000,000. 

Bristol  is  only  2  hours  by  rail  from  London  and  Birmingham,  1 
hour  from  Cardilf,  4^  hours  from  Manchester,  4  hours  from  Shef- 
field, 5  hours  from  Leeds,  and  but  G  hours  from  Bradford. 

kSteamers  are  bunkered  in  the  port,  and  the  proximity  of  South 
AVales  coal  fields  is  making  this  possible  at  moderate  expense.  Nu- 
merous colliers  are  provided.  Steamers  using  fuel  oil  can  be  bunk- 
ered from  installations  at  Avonmouth  Docks.  The  docks  are  owned 
by  the  corporation  of  the  city  of  Bristol,  and  their  various  dimensions 
in  feet  are  as  follows: 


Name. 

JI.W.O. 

spring 

tides, 

depth  on 

SiU. 

n.w.o. 

neap 

tides, 

depth  on 

SiU. 

Length 

of 

lock. 

Width 

of 

lock. 

Length 
dock. 

Width 

of 
dock. 

Area 

of 
dock. 

Length 

of 
wharfage. 

City  Docks    

Feci. 
53 
38 

40 

34 

Feet. 
23 
28 

S6 

24 

Feet. 
350 

488 

S75 
472 

Feet. 
62 
70 

100 
CO 

Feet. 

Feel. 

Feel. 
S3 
19 

30 
12 

F,ct. 
14, 694 

Avonmouth  Dock 

2,180 

1,120 
1,800 

50) 

1,101 
350 

4,800 

Royal  Edward    Dock  (Avon- 
ii)out!i)               

4,392 

2  829 

City  Docks  Used  by  Many  Lines. 

The  Bristol  City  Docks  are  used  by  the  New  York  liners,  and  in 
normal  times  by  Continental  lines  to  Norwajs  Sweden,  Eussia,  Ger- 
many, Netherlands,  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  the  INIediterranean. 
The  Scotch,  Irish,  Channel  Islands,  and  coastwise  services  also  use 
the  city  docks.  Some  of  the  chief  timber  importers  have  yards  con- 
tiguous to  these  wharves. 

The  Avonmouth  and  Royal  Edward  Docks  are  provided  with 
ample  transit  facilities,  and  are  equipped  with  steam,  hydraulic,  and 
electric  cranes  with  a  capacity  up  to  30  tons.  There  are  grain  ele- 
vators, fruit  warehouses,  slaughterhouses,  cold  stores,  and  oil  tanks 
at  these  wharves. 

The  shed  accommodation  contiguous  to  the  quays  is  over  81  acres 
in  extent.  The  fruit  store  and  warehouse  is  specially  constructed 
for  the  West  Indian  trade.  There  are  also  two  tanks  for  the  storage 
of  molasses  in  bulk,  having  a  capacity  of  5,000  tons. 

The  Portishead  Dock  has  special  provisions  for  handling  grain  and 
timber.  The  shed  accommodations  alongside  the  wharves  ])rovide 
for  100,000  quarters  of  grain,  and  the  granary,  equipped  Avith  mod- 
ern elevating  machinery,  has  a  storage  capacity  for  a  further  G0,000 
quarters  (  a  quarter  is  28  pounds).  The  timber  wharf,  GOO  feet  long, 
has  ample  transit  facilities  and  cranes.  This  dock  is  also  used  for 
motor  spirit  traffic,  numerous  tanks  for  the  accommodation  of  this 
commodity  having  been  erected  in  recent  years. 
Monthly  Service  Through  Panama  Canal. 

A  monthly  service  between  Bristol  and  the  Pacific  coast  is  now 
maintained  by  the  Maple  Leaf  Line,  using  the  Panama  Canal.  Sev- 
eral of  these  steamers  have  been  transferred  to  the  American  flag, 
(^lood  business  is  anticipated  in  alfalfa  hay,  barley,  canned  goods, 
Orogon  pine,  California  redwood,  and  Puget  Sound  salmon. 
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The  Bristol  City  Line  maintains  a  service  every  7  to  10  days  bo- 
tAveen  Bristol  and  New  York,  carrying  a  general  cargo;  and  the 
Dominion  Line,  during  the  winter  months,  a  fortnightly  service  be- 
tween Portland,  Me.,  and  Bristol. 

Early  in  1914,  two  Bristol  commercial  representatives — Messrs, 
Henry  L.  Riseley  and  E.  Manning  Lewis,  the  latter  the  commercial 
superintendent  of  the  Bristol  Docks  Committee — made  a  round-the- 
world  tour  in  the  interest  of  local  commerce,  visiting  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  Canada,  and  the  United  States.  The  cities  in  the  United 
States  visited  were  San  Francisco,  Tacoma,  Seattle,  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Boston,  and  Baltimore. 

Chambers  ol  commerce  and  merchants  and  shippers  in  these  cities 
were  interviewed  with  a  view  to  developing  trade  betvreen  Bristol 
and  America.  In  their  report  to  the  local  chamber  of  commerce  they 
make  comment  that  the  one  steamship  service  between  New  York  and 
Bristol  is  inadequate.  They  looked  into  the  matter  of  the  need  of  a 
service  between  Boston  and  this  port,  the  reinstatement  of  a  line 
from  Philadelphia,  and  the  establishment  of  a  nearer  connection  be- 
tween Baltimore  and  Bristol. 

Declared  Exports  to  the  United  States. 

The  principal  articles  sent  from  the  Bristol  consular  district  to 
the  United  States  during  the  calendar  years  1013  and  1911,  and 
tlieir  values  as  shown  by  invoices  certified  at  this  consulate,  are  given 
in  the  following  table : 


Articles. 

1913 

1914 

Articles. 

1913 

1914 

Animal  charcoal 

$10, 912 
8,917 
20, 174 
0,747 
12,050 
(il,  8(>2 
10,048 
6,483 
3,782 

48, 092 
7,12r, 
3,  494 
2,  437 
8,737 

19,418 

$19,  7S6 

Gloves 

S12,159 

3, 350 

100, 1G3 

5, 124 

13,215 

15,039 

(2,032 

13,438 

7,1G4 

1,227 

10,373 

12,  847 

29, 105 

23, 123 

S12, 117 

'  Glue 

Antiques 

18,  SS4 
14,018 
15,  GGO 
53, 207 
10, 228 
2,030 

Hides 

238, 123 

Household  effects 

2,937 

056 

Book-bindins;  material 

Iron  ore 

Books 

Iron  oxide 

23,877 

Leather 

115,605 

Cards  and  calendars 

Pins 

19,623 

Plasticine 

0,301 

G1,G40 

25,551 

G41 

G,555 

6,  281 

10,738 

Poultry  (live) 

1,  US 

Seeds  

19, 010 

Bleaching  powder 

Wines  and  spirits 

7,  416 

Woolens 

137,47,5 

Miscellaneous 

180, 460 

Total 

538,638 

1,010,548 

The  following  statistics  show  the  declared  value  of  the  exports 
to  the  United  States  for  1911  by  months,  according  to  invoices  cer- 
tified at  the  consulate  at  Bristol: 


Month. 

Value. 

Month. 

Value. 

S95,247 
83,475 
90,G59 
99, 2 JO 
87.001 
99,300 

197,823 

August 

$96,313 

September 

e3,044 

October 

54,860 

November 

55,102 

December 

57.375 

Total 

July                   

1,010, .MS 

Returned   American   goods   were   valued   at   $37,9G0   in   1913,   as 
against  $41,588  in  1914.     Exports  to  the  Philippines  were  to  the 
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value  of  $411  in  1913,  as  compared  to  $471  the  following  year.    There 
■were  no  dechired  exports  to  Porto  Rico  or  Hawaii. 

Value  of  Declared  Exports  Doubles  in  Year. 

The  total  value  of  declared  exports  for  1914  is  practically  double 
that  of  the  preceding  year.  The  most  notable  increase  Avas  in  woolen 
goods,  bleaching  poAvder,  cordage,  hides  and  leather,  and  bacon 
and  hams. 

In  1913  there  was  a  decrease  of  $10,000  in  woolen  exports,  while  the 
year  1914  shows  a  substantial  increase  of  $108,000,  or  373  ])er  cent 
over  that  of  1913.  The  gradual  upbuilding  of  export  trade  due  to 
tariff  reduction,  and  a  reaction  following  the  slump  during  1913,  are 
in  part  responsible  for  the  large  increase  in  Avoolens.  A  notable  in- 
crease in  this  trade  during  the  months  of  July.  August,  and  Sep- 
tember was  made  up  largely  of  billiard  cloth.  But  for  the  prohibi- 
tion against  the  export  of  Avoolens,  this  trade  w^ould,  no  doubt,  have 
shoAvn  an  even  more  noteworthy  increase. 

During  the  past  three  years  there  has  been  a  steady  increase  in  the 
export  of  hides  and  leather,  and  for  1914  there  Avas  an  increase  over 
that  of  the  preceding  year,  in  the  former  of  137  per  cent  and  in  the 
latter  of  8G  per  cent.  This  has  been  due  to  higher  prices  obtainable, 
and  an  increased  market  in  the  United  States. 

0^)portunities  for  American  Shippers. 

Local  firms  haA^e  made  direct  inquiry  of  this  consulate  for  the 
names  of  American  dealers  or  shippers  in  a  position  to  provide  the 
f olloAving  commodities : 

Biiikliug  material. — Large  business  in  South  Wales  for  colliery  requirements. 

Feedstuffs  (cottonseed  cake  and  meal ;  linseed  cal^e;  maize  feeds). — Increased 
demand  owing  to  cutting  off  of  supplies  from  belligerent  countries. 

Gas  mantles. — Buy  in  200  gross  lots  at  $7.30  a  gross  for  first  quality ;  $2.43 
a  gross  for  second  quality. 

Hosiery  and  undergarments. — Formerly  supplied  from  a  belligerent  source. 

Ivibbed  cotton  goods. — Formerly  supplied  from  a  belligerent  source. 

Roller-bearing  iron  castors. — To  be  deliA'ered  c.  i.  f.  Bristol  in  lots  of  a 
dozen  sets. 

Semirotary  pumps. — Formerly  supplied  from  a  belligerent  source.  Purcbased 
in  lots  of  not  less  than  100  at  a  time. 

Sbeet  glass. — Formerly  obtained  in  large  quantities  from  Belgium. 

Spruce. — Shipment  could  be  effected  by  Dominion  Line  from  Portland,  Me. 

AVire  nails. — Formerly  from  Continental  sources  cut  off.  Should  bo  in 
hundredweight  bags  (112  pounds). 

Other  commodities  Avhich  Bristol  dealers  desire  to  obtain  are  the 
f  oUoAving : 

Acetic  acid,  ball-bearing  steel  castor.s,  bronze  powders  for  use  by  lithographers, 
engine  packings,  engineers'  tools,  galvanized  screws  for  roofing  sheets,  lathe 
and  drill  chucks,  malleable  plate  fittings,  pijie  and  wrench  cutters,  press-button 
door  bells,  roller-bearing  iron  castors,  silvered  plate  glass  for  mirrors,  steel 
carriage  bolts  and  nuts  (cup  square),  A'ulves,  and  Aviuding  board  for  woolen 
goods. 

Principal  Goods  Received  from  Foreign  Ports. 

The  total  Aveight  of  goods  imported  into  Bristol  from  foreign 
ports  for  the  year  ended  April  30,  1914,  being  the  latest  statistics 
available,  Avas  1,839,052  tons,  compared  Avith  i,7(>2,815  tons  for  the 
year  ended  April  30,  1913.  These  amounts  Avere  made  up  chiefly 
from  the  followinc  items: 
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Articles. 

1913 

1914 

Articles. 

1913 

1914 

Fisli 

tons.. 

253 

609 

Ores tons. . 

29  772 

25,118 

Flour  and  meal . . . 

do.... 

38, 402 

37,041 

Painters'  colors do 

2, 441 

2,112 

Fruit: 

Paper do 

33, 330 

24,414 

Currants 

do.... 

5,576 

5,178 

Petroleum: 

Nuts 

do.... 

1,413 

723 

Burning,  lubricating,  resid- 

Bananas  

.bunches.. 

1,385,759 

2,941,416 

uum  and  scale tons.. 

129, 390 

130, 589 

Lemons  and  oranges,  boxes. . 

303,905 

258,954 

Spirit do 

19, 6r)5 

23, 260 

Other  descriptions... tons.. 

9,378 

8, 049 

Pitch  and  tar do 

950 

750 

Glass 

do.... 

5,312 

4,  559 

Potatoes do 

14,  530 

12, 184 

Glucose 

do.... 

5,S95 

5,825 

Provisions: 

Grain: 

Butter do 

408 

538 

Barley 

quarters.. 

1, 257, 231 

1,274,942 

Ghocsc do 

19, 612 

IS,  404 

.....do      . 

12,811 
1,589 

15, 183 
1,445 

Lard do 

Meat- 

9, 121 

9,454 

Buclavlieat 

do.... 

Dari 

do.... 

4, 565 

298 

Bacon  and  hams.  ..do 

8,051 

6,091 

Maize 

do.... 

730, 545 

513,522 

Salted  (other  than  bacon 

Millet 

do.... 

272 

309 

and  hams) tons . . 

709 

017 

Oats 

..      do.. 

426, 058 

9, 867 

1,639,131 

405, 654 

22, 985 

1,904,984 

Frozen do 

Preserved  in  tins. .  .do 

Rice do 

1,818 
1,112 
3,  265 

8, 699 

do.. 

1,211 

Wheat 

....do.... 

3,263 

Hay  and  straw 

tons.. 

3, 183 

729 

Resin do 

3, 955 

4,123 

Hides 

do.... 

3,580 

3,402 

Seeds: 

Ice 

do.... 

5,085 

4, 533 

Clover  and  grnss  seed.do 

COG 

441 

Iron  of  all  kinds  . . 

....do.... 

58, 882 

64, 131 

Cottonseed do 

42, 123 

43,919 

Lead 

do.... 

2, 255 

2,112 

Linseed,   hemp    seed'  and 

Leather 

do.... 

2,8G2 

2,740 

rape  seed tons . . 

15, 800 

34, 414 

Manures: 

Sova  beans do 

2, 646 

0,173 

Basic  slag 

do.... 

1,075 

600 

Spelter do 

18, 732 

18, 442 

....  do.... 

210 
2,958 

Spirits: 
Brandy tuns . . 

574 

Nitrate  of  soda.. 

....do.... 

3,06S 

66S 

Phosphate  of  limo  and  rock 

Brandy dozs . . 

55 

67 

15,  743 

541 

14,856 
4 

Gin do.... 

Rum tuns . . 

17, 375 
6,  866 

17,525 

Unenumeratod.. 

do.... 

6,098 

Marble 

do.... 

4,129 

4, 135 

Sugar,  refined tons.. 

93, 337 

88, 622 

Metal  ashes 

....do.... 

8,528 

7,515 

Tobacco do 

4,  635 

3,544 

Molasses 

do.... 

10, 254 

10, 795 

Turpentine do 

3,904 

3, 196 

Oilcake 

do.... 

2,700 

3,453 

Valonia do 

2,  404 

2, 265 

Oil: 

Wine pipes.. 

3, 099 

2, 837 

Castor 

do.... 

18 

11 

Wine dozs.. 

3,277 

3,  S6J 

Fish 

do.... 

10 

280 

Wood: 

Lard  and  nut... 

....do.... 

^•S3 

528 

Deals,  battens  and  boards 

Olive 

....do.... 

228 

103 

stnds. . 

33,992 

41,083 

Seed 

....do.... 

1,009 

167 

Timber loads. . 

9,992 

15,031 

Salad 

....do.... 

10 

22 

Other  descriptions.  ..do 

20, 420 

22, 147 

Other  kinds 

....do.... 

179 

51 

Wood  pulp tons.. 

2,  46.) 

5,560 

Onions 

....do.... 

5,530 

7, 368 

Zinc do.... 

807 

67J 

Ores 

....do.... 

29, 772 

25,118 

The  net  registered  tonnage  of  vessels  (steam  and  sailing)  that 
entered  from  foreign  ports  and  coastwise  for  the  vear  ended  April 
30,  1914,  was  2,023,425,  compared  wdth  2,433,985  for  the  preceding 
year.  Of  this  amount  the  United  States  furnished  232,648  from  the 
Atlantic  coast  and  19,259  from  the  Pacific,  as  compared  w^itli  242,082 
and  17,233  tons,  respective^,  for  the  year  ended  April  30,  1913. 

American  Products  for  Which  There  is  a  Market. 

This  consulate  has  from  time  to  time  received  inquiries  as  to  the 
market  for  goods  described  in  the  following: 

While  Americans  prefer  light  "  union  "  leather  for  shoes,  as  this 
is  light  and  flexible,  the  English  prefer  a  "hemlock-tanned  sole," 
which  is  heavier  than  the  *'  union "  leather  but  is  water]Droof  and 
durable,  and  consequently  more  suitable  for  the  English  climate. 

Canned  salmon,  as  a  staple  article  of  food,  is  appreciated  in  this 
district.  There  is  a  good  demand  for  California  fruits,  and  ship- 
ments via  Panama  and  a  direct  steamship  service  should  further  this 
trade.    California  evaporated  fruits  yearly  increase  in  popularity. 

There  was  formerly  a  large  sale  of  cotton  goods  from  belligerent 
countries,  especially  cotton  blankets,  ladies'  divided  skirts,  ordinary 
skirts,  ladies'  bodices,  petticoats,  spencers,  and  undervests  for  both 
men  and  women.    The  cost  ranged  from  $1.46  to  $4.87.    The  supply 
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is  not  equal  to  the  demand.  Cotton  undervests  should  have  a  sugges- 
tion of  Avool  and  be  of  an  ivory  color.    Samples  are  desired. 

There  is  a  fair  demand  for  moldings.  Business  is  done  chiefly 
through  London  representatives  of  American  concerns,  who  call  upon 
dealers  in  Bristol  two  or  three  times  a  year  with  samples. 

German  imitations  of  American  hardware  designs  and  patterns 
formerly  retailed  at  about  50  per  cent  less  than  first-class  American 
articles.  German  imitations  of  old  Flemish,  tortoise  shell,  mahogany 
and  walnut,  and  mahogany  and  ebony  designs  are  very  cleverly  exe- 
cuted. Moldings  at  first  quality  price  and  polished  birches  and 
bass  woods  are  mostly  in  demand. 

Present  Demand  for  Paper. 

Vegetable  parchment,  flint  paper,  and  strav/boards  have  been 
obtained  from  the  Netherlands  and  Belgium;  flint  papers  have  also 
been  obtained  from  Germany ;  cheap  enamel  papers  and  grease-proof 
paper  from  Norway;  sealing  and  kraft  papers  from  Sweden  and 
Norway. 

The  standard  sizes  of  wrappinc;  paper  are  2G  by  4:0,  29  by  45,  2(> 
by  36,  21  by  31,  23  by  29,  18  by  2G,  etc.  Foreign  "papers  are  chiefly 
in  light  weight  and  cheaper.  The  chief  sizes  of  Avriting  paper  are 
16i  by  21,  IGi  by  26i,  17  by  27,  and  18  by  22^^.  Gum  papers  are 
made  in  England.    Germany  had  a  good  trade  in  loose-leaf  work. 

Wrapping  paper  has  been  obtained  largely  from  Continental 
sources;  vegetable  parchment  came  chiefly  from  Belgimn;  tissue 
paper  was  obtained  from  Germany  and  was  cheap.  Blotting  paper, 
made  from  rags,  is  produced  in  England,  but  the  German  and 
American  article  is  cheaper. 

Gum  paper  for  catalogues  comes  largely  from  the  United  States, 
but  low  price  is  essential.  Wax  papers  are  obtained  chiefly  from 
Belgium  and  France,  and  carbon  papers  largely  from  the  United 
States,  while  box  board  and  pulpboard  come  from  Canada  and 
Scandinavian  ports.  Bristol  board  came  from  Germany  and  box 
manila  from  Sweden.  The  use  of  wra^^ping  paper  in  a  roll  form  is 
]iopular. 

Demand  for  Redwood  and  Spruce. 

California  redwood  is  used  for  railroad  ties.  There  is  a  good 
demand  for  redwood  and  also  for  spruce. 

Shipment  of  spruce  could  be  efi'ected  by  the  Dominion  Line  from 
Portland,  JMe.  If  light,  well  sawn,  and  square,  the  scantling,  i.  e., 
C-inch  and  Vvider,  would  be  worth  about  $55.96 ;  and  the  7-inch  about 
$58.40  per  standard  c.  i.  f.  Bristol.  A  standard  contains  1,983  feet 
b.  m. 

Timber  to  the  value  of  $750,000  a  year  is  used  for  boxes  in  this 
consular  district.  The  principal  consumers  are  the  Bristol  tobacco, 
chocolate  and  cocoa,  and  soap  factories.  Since  the  Avar  began  the 
price  of  timber  has  considerably  advanced,  and  merchants  are  of 
the  opinion  that  there  will  be  a  shortage  in  the  near  future. 

In  coal  mines  a  large  amount  of  timber  is  used  for  supporting  the 
roofs  and  sides  of  excavations,  and  also  for  tramAvay  sleepers.  The 
home  supplies  of  pit  timber  arc  not  more  than  20  per  cent  of  the  total 
consumption.  Russia,  S^veden,  and  Germany  furnished  55  per  cent; 
4  per  cent  came  from  Norway,  and  the  remaining  41  per  cent  of  the 
amount  imported  from  France,  Portugal,  and  Spain.    The  imports 
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of  pit  props  into  Bristol  during  1913  were  4,561  loads,  valued  at 
$22,807. 

Wire  nails  should  be  packed  in  bags  of  hundredweight  instead  of 
cases.  Fencing  and  plain  wire  should  be  in  coils.  The  consumption 
of  wire  nails  is  now  larger  than  ever  before. 

Lathe  chucks  were  obtained  largely  from  belligerent  sources.  Drill 
chucks  have  considerable  use,  reaching  Bristol  by  way  of  London. 

Good  Market  for  Pumps. 

There  is  a  demand  for  force  pumps  for  breweries,  for  the  manu- 
facture of  aerated  water,  and  for  use  in  connection  with  collieries  and 
tobacco  manufacturing.  There  is  a  fair  marlcet  for  water  pumps  and 
those  used  for  artesian  wells  and  boring.  Semirotary  pumps  form- 
erly came  from  sources  now  cut  off.  These  were  all  iron  with  brass 
valves  and  seatings. 

There  is  a  comparatively  new  business  in  malleable  cast-iron  tube 
fittings.  OAving  to  the  price  of  this  line  being  considerably  less  than 
that  of  Avrought  tubing,  there  is  no  doubt  that  this  is  to  find  a  steadily 
growing  market,  and  Americans  have  an  opportunity  in  this  trade. 

America  has  control  of  the  local  market  for  bolts  and  nuts  because 
of  the  low  price  and  better  quality  v\dien  turned  out  by  machinery  on 
a  large  scale  production.  There  is  one  firm  in  Bristol  that  buys  as 
many  as  1,000  gross  lots  at  a  time. 

Gas  fittings  were  formerly  supplied  largely  from  belligerent 
sources.  These  were  cheap  materials,  and  sold  prior  to  the  war  at 
$0.37,  while  the  price  has  risen  to  $0.G1. 

Products  Whose  Sources  Were  Cut  Off. 

The  following  are  among  the  chief  commodities  formerly  shipped 
direct  to  Bristol  from  sources  that  have  been  cut  off :  Asbestos  boards, 
beer,  chemicals,  such  as  camphor,  magnesium  carbonate,  carbons,  dex- 
trin, drugs,  potash,  tartar,  cocoa,  copper  sheets,  cotton  goods,  cotton- 
seed oil,  cottonseed  cake  in  bulk,  glassware,  liardware,  lightning  con- 
ductors, machinery,  moldings,  paper,  pianos,  sailcloth,  sewing  ma- 
chines, stationery,  sugar,  tinfoil,  and  zinc  sheets. 

These  products  were  usually  Ioav  in  price  and  credit  terms  were 
lenient. 

Among  other  commodities,  the  supply  of  which  is  affected  by  the 
Avar,  are  cutler}?^,  enameled  holloAv  Avare,  iron  and  steel  AA'ire,  electrical 
machinery  and  appliances,  cotton  prints,  implements  and  tools,  car- 
pets, rugs,  matting,  brass  w^are,  toys  and  games,  machinery  belting, 
brooms,  brushes,  brush-makers'  Avare,  oilcloth  and  linoleum,  pumps 
and  pumping  machinery,  machine  tools,  buttons,  studs,  engine  and 
boiler  packing,  anchors,  grapnels  and  chains,  tubes,  pipes,  and  fittings 
of  iyon  and  steel. 

N.egotiations  have  often  struck  a  deadlock  because  the  terms  de- 
sired by  local  buyers  are  c.  i.  f.  Bristol,  Avhile  American  sellers  liaA-^e 
been  disposed  to  grant  only  f.  o.  b.  terms.  For  such  goods  as  find  a 
particular  demand  oAving  to  cutting  off  of  former  sources  of  supply, 
local  buyers  are  willing  to  pay  cash  against  documents;  but  as  soon 
as  competition  from  those  sources  noAV  cut  oft'  is  resumed  Bristol 
merchants  are  of  the  opinion  that  trade  will  return  to  former  chan- 
nels unless  more  favorable  terms  are  given  than  those  granted  by 
Americans. 
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SUPPLEMENT   TO   COMMERCE   EEPOETS. 


Buyers  Prefer  Samples  of  Textile  Goods. 

An  important  item  is  prompt  delivery.  In  the  matter  of  textiles 
and  similar  goods  prospective  buyers  prefer  to  receive  samples,  and 
find  the  continental  system  of  allowing  a  few  months'  credit  after  de- 
livery of  goods  a  satisfactory  arrangement.  Local  business  men,  how- 
ever, express  satisfaction  at  the  credit  terms  accorded  them  by  large 
American  firms  h.aving  branch  offices  in  London  and  other  British 
centers.  Being  near  at  hand,  representatives  of  these  firms  are  in 
a  position  to  look  into  the  financial  condition  of  prospective  cus- 
tomers. 

A  wire  nail  of  an  "  oval "  shape,  packed  in  bags  of  112  pounds  (a 
liundred weight), finds  a  large  sale  in  this  district  as  well  as  elsewhere 
in  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  consulate  maintains  a  file  of  American  catalogues,  and  in  some 
instances — especially  during  the  present  crisis,  when  sudden  short- 
ages have  arisen — these  catalogues  and  trade  inquiries  have  been  the 
means  of  definite  negotiations. 

Advantages  of  Bristol  Route. 

That  the  Bristol  route  possesses  advantages  for  traffic  between  the 
United  States,  London,  and  the  Midlands  is  evident  from  data  espe- 
cially compiled  for  the  use  of  Commerce  Reports  by  Mr.  E.  Man- 
ning-Lewis, commercial  superintendent  of  the  port  of  Bristol.  These 
figures  indicate  that  an  appreciable  saving  could  be  effected  on  cer- 
tain commodities  shipped  to  Birmingham  and  London  through  Bris- 
tol instead  of  Liverpool. 

The  average  saving  on  American  products  shipped  via  Avonmouth 
Docks,  as  against  Liverpool,  to  Birmingham  is  01  cents  per  ton. 
The  comparative  railway  rates  per  ton,  delivered  to  Birmingham 
on  some  of  the  principal  commodities  are  as  follows : 


From 
Bristol. 

From 
Liverpool. 

From 
Bristol. 

From 
Liverpool. 

Apples 

$2. 96 
4.42 
4.42 
4.46 

f4.36 
S.07 
5.25 
5.25 

Cheese 

Flour         

S4.42 

1.95 
1.95 
1.99 

f5.25 

IJacon 

2.84 

Butter 

Grain 

2.84 

Canned  meats 

Timber 

2.96 

The  water  rates  from  Bristol  to  Birmingham  per  ton  are  as  fol- 
lows: Apples,  $2.8G;  canned  meats,  $3.04;  cheese,  $3.01;  grain,  $1.78; 
honey,  $4.4G;  hemp,  $3.01;  hides  (class  1),  $2.92;  hides  (class  3), 
$4.46 ;  tallow,  $2.G8. 

The  average  saving  on  exports  to  the  United  States  via  Bristol 
(Avonmouth  Docks)  as  against  Liverpool  from  Birmingham  is  57 
cents  per  ton. 

The  average  saving  in  American  produce  via  Bristol  (Avonn)puth 
Docks)  as  against  Liverpool  to  London  is  $1.60  per  ton,  and  that  on 
a  few  of  the  principal  commodities,  delivered,  is  as  follows: 


Item. 

From 
Bristol. 

From 
Liverpool. 

Item. 

From 
Bristol. 

From 
Liverpool. 

A  pples 

f4.02 
4.42 
4.42 
4.42 

J6..33 
0.33 
6.33 
6.33 

Flour  

f2.P6 
2.  CO 
4.42 
3.06 

$4.06 

Bacon 

4.06 

liutter 

Lard 

6.33 

Cheese 

Timber,  deals,  etc 

3.7J 
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